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* Qui ad pauca respicit, facile pronunciat.” 


We come to our promised consideration of Mr. Gray’s “ Letters” re- 
specting the York Organ. - We can hardly be surprised that our cor- 
respondent evinces, throughout the series, a laudable anxiety to convince 
his readers of the bona fides, which he supposes to have distinguished 
the conduct of his clients from that of Mr. Hill. Our brief statement 
of the particulars and evidence relating to this action, is not, we believe, 
condemned by Mr. Gray as being inaccurate to the extent it goes, but 
as presenting a “ partial” and “ unfair” selection of the facts and proofs, 
and “ concealing from the public the real question at issue.” In illus- 
tration of this charge it is added,—* Not a syllable is stated as to the 
enormous amount of the plaintiffs demand, compared with the trifling 
sum he has recovered.” The value of the accusation may be safely left 
to conjecture, if we shew the instance which exemplifies it to be incor- 
rect. Qur report aflirms,—* The action was brought to recover the sum 
of £3750, the balance alleged to be due to the builder, after allowing 
the Chapter credit for their payments. .... The cause was referred to Mr. 
Barnewall, a verdict having been taken, by consent, for £7000, the claim 
made by the plaintiff, without giving any credits.” We subsequently 
stated,—* A verdict has been given for the plaintiff in -this cause for 
£300, including the sum paid into court. The arbitrator, it appears, 
disallowed the estimated expense of the most material departure from the 
original mode of erecting the organ within the screen, upon the ground 
of want of notice to the Chapter on the part of the builder.” The fact 
to which we are said to have omitted the most distant allusion, is not 
only explicitly mentioned, but an explanation is offered, which, if the 
plaintiff’s witnesses are worthy of credit, in a great measure accounts 
for the “enormous” discrepancy between the sums claimed and re- 
covered. So much for the accuracy of this particular example of our - 
partiality and unfairness. 

“The real question at issue,” was, we humbly imagine, a money- 
demand by the plaintiff against the defendants, and whether it was 
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presented in the shape of a claim for “ extra work done, and materials 
provided, not included in the contract,” or it was contended that the 
alterations superseded that contract, is comparatively immaterial. 
Our brevity on the point was, in our apprehension, quite as beneficial 
to the defendants as to the plaintiff. 

We believe, that a reference to arbitration of a cause of this deserip- 
tion is neither unusual nor surprising. Whether, in the present in- 
stance, such a result was brought about by the arrears of term business 
in the Court of King’s Bench, the cause being called on for trial at the 
sittings in vacation, or the (not extraordinary) length of the plaintiff’s 
brief, is an opinion against which a casuist might raise an objection. 
“The Dean and Chapter,” proceeds Mr. Gray, in his first Letter, “ could 
have no motive for shrinking from a public investigation.” We will 
not assert that they Aad any wish to court secrecy. As a general rule, 
a sense of shame may be acutely felt by an individual, where his own 
interests alone are concerned, and not at all by the same person when he 
acts in association with others. The blame is then capable of distribution ; 
and each member of the body can subdivide his own portion among 
the rest. Whether the defendants on the present occasion have been 
misrepresented by partial statements in our columns, will, in the sequel, 
more fully appear. 

Mr. Maxwell, the executor of the plaintiff’s deceased partner, has 
not met with much quarter from Mr.Gray; yet he can have had no 
personal object in the result of the suit. In his disinterested advocacy 
of the cause of the orphan, he may have mistaken the legal mode by 
which the plaintiff could hope to enforce his demand—a demand de- 
scribed by Mr. Hill so long back as October 1833, in a letter to Lord 
Scarborough, to he “entirely owing to the situation of the organ, which,” 
(says he) “has doubled the expense ;” and, by keeping his eye too 
intently fixed on the claims of justice, he may have lost sight of the 
forms of law. His error deserves commiseration ; nor will his humane 
exertions lose their reward, though it be limited to the consciousness of 
upright intentions. 

Mr. Gray, in continuation, assumes—“ It is pretty clear, that if the 
arbitrator had been dissatisfied with the conduct of the Dean and 
Chapter in defending this action, he would have saddled them with 
the plaintiff’s costs.” Would not the inference be equally convincing, 
if it were asserted, it is pretty clear, that if the arbitrator had been satis- 
fied with the conduct of the Dean and Chapter in defending this action, 
he would have saddled the plaintiff with their costs? This branch of 
the award manifestly proves nothing more than that Mr. Barnewall was 
equally “ satisfied” or “ dissatisfied” with buth parties. 

“Tt appeared,” proceeds our author, “ to be the unanimous, or nearly 
unanimous, opinion of the counsel in the cause, that this action against 
the Dean and Chapter, being wpon promises, could not be maintained 
on account of their not being bound” [otherwise than] “ by a contract 
under their corporate seal; and that, in any stage of the proceedings, 
the defendants might have availed themselves of the objection. .. This 
point may appear to be one of a captious nature ; but it involves in it an 
important maxim of law, namely, that no body corporate shall be liable 
to an engagement entered into by an individual member of that body, 
which may be without the sanction, and possibly without the know- 
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ledge, of the corporation.” We are authorized to state, that the learned 
counsel for the plaintiff were unanimous in a contrary opinion ; and 
that the defendants, in their judgment, could have gained no advantage 
from this respectable line of defence, had they taken “the opinion of 
the court on the point of law, in arrest of judgment or otherwise.” Nor 
would the Dean and Chapter have been in a situation to “‘ have availed 
themselves of the objection,” had they not insisted on reserving, con- 
trary to the usual terms of a submission to reference, a right to all the 
benefit it could confer on them. The fact, however, furnishes an in- 
structive lesson as to the expedients to which a set of individuals, in 
their corporate capacity—sorry are we to add, an association of dignified 
clergymen—will descend, and to a semblance of which they would scorn 
to have recourse, as private gentlemen. The Dean and Chapter of 
York entered into promises (that the arbitrator affirmed); but they did 
not ratify the acceptance of a contract in writing from the plaintiff, 
by affixing to it an old-fashioned seal! It might have been “ possibly 
without the knowledge of the corporation,” that an organ was erecting 
in the cathedral of which they are (sworn?) guardians; that alterations 
likely to be attended with some expense, had been made from time to 
time, by the direction, or in consequence of the acts, of one or other of 
their body, or of their recognized agent, Sir Robert Smirke ; or, indeed, 
that the erection of a new instrument had become necessary, by reason 
of the burning of the old one by Jonathan Martin! That the defen- 
dants should have so tenaciously clung to this quasi “ captious” objec- 
tion, indicates, we think, some unwillingness on their part to stand or 
fall by the moral justice of the case. Let us, for the sake of argument, 
earry this “ point of law” to its full extent. The Dean and Chapter 
might enter into a verbal, nay a written, engagement for the purchase 
of achattel for the use of the cathedral, might receive and retain pos- 
session of it, and refuse payment for it on the ground of the’absence of 
their “corporate seal” to bind the contract. Sir William Follett did 
not endanger his great legal reputation, when he made light of this 
honest objection. The defendants, tov, we are apprized by Mr. Gray, 
“might, in any stage of the proceedings, have availed themselves of 
the objection.” Could they? Then, would it not have been more 
convenient to have tried its validity, at the commencement of the suit ; 
and not have reserved it as a sort of pocket pistol, wherewith to assas- 
sinate the plaintiff’s case at its termination? Mr. Gray, perhaps, knows 
whether, during the interval which was taken by the arbitrator to con- 
sider his decision, there was any disinclination on the part of the reve- 
tend defendants, to attempt, as it were, at the last moment, to gain a 
stale-mate on the legal chess-board, if the amount awarded had, in their 
eyes, justified the experiment. 

The second and third letters scarcely touch upon the subject in dis- 
pute. It appears in the latter, that Dr. Camidge confined an apparent 
circular to the trade, in its actual distribution, to the plaintiff and his 
deceased partner, and Mr. Bishop. Its contents, Mr. Gray ingenuously 
admits, “were calculated to have the effect of moderating the terms 
of Elliott and Hill, who might conclude that they had nearly the whole 
of the trade to compete with.” Verily, the bargain, at its commence- 
ment, wore a northern aspect. 

The fourth letter relates to the contract for, and price of, the organ 
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and the dates and progress of its completion. Our report did not at- 
tempt to deny, or suppress, the fact of the existence of the contract, 
which we really consider quite beside “the real question at issue,” viz. 
the expense incurred in the various alterations, during the progress of the 
work, and particularly that consequent on the change of plans by Sir 
R. Smirke, the agent employed by the defendants. We differ from Mr. 
Gray’s judgment, that up to October 1833, “ it had not entered into” 
the plaintiff's “ contemplation ... to assert a right to a farthing beyond 
the three contract sums of £2200, £300, and £750, which make up 
the entire £3250.” Onur first reason for this variance of opinion is :— 
That the contract for the organ case, dated in December 1831, pro- 
vides, that “if, in the course of the execution of the work, any alter- 
ations shall be directed to be made by the Dean and Chapter, the value 
of the same shall be added to, or deducted from, the amount of this 
agreement; and notice shall be given by us to the Dean, and the 
amount settled at the time when the order is given for any such altera- 
tion.” 2dly. “ Lt seems almost incredible,” (to adopt the language of 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Gray’s special pleader, who advised on behalf of his 
clients) “ that the plaintiff should have constructed the organ and its 
frame, in the first instance, to meet a position which was altogether unfit 
to receive it; but yet this is the view of the case which must now be taken 
by the defendants ; and if, in opposition to it, the plaintiff is uble to show 
that he performed the extra work by reason of fresh orders received from 
any party competent to give them, he will geta verdict pro TANTO.” The 
event justified Mr. Wood’s shrewd suspicion. The plaintiff gave evi- 
dence, by Sir Robert Smirke himself, of the substitution of a new, in 
the place of the original plan; and by other witnesses, who Mr. Gray 
will scarcely say were contradicted (the testimony of the single witness 
on the point for the defendants being extremely indefinite), of the im- 
mense outlay which was sacrificed by the alteration. The defendants, 
up to the trial, entertained the mistaken belief, induced by Sir Robert 
Smirke himself, that there had been no alteration in the plans. The 
arbitrator disallowed the expense, which Mr. Wood seems to intimate 
that the plaintiff, under the circumstances detailed in the evidence, was 
entitled to recover, on the legal objection of his failure to prove a notice 
of the cost consequent on the alteration of the plans. Our third reason 
for disagreeing with Mr. Gray’s conclusion is, that Mr. Barnewall did 
award the plaintiff a sum for extra work of minor importance, where 
reasonable evidence was given of a knowledge by the defendants of a 
corresponding extra expense. 

The fifth letter refers to the change in the position of the great organ, 
occasioned by the before-mentioned departure from Sir R. Smirke’s 
original plan. Now, if we are correctly informed, that the arbitrator 
did not allow one farthing for this portion of the plaintiff's demand, 
which was averaged by his witnesses at about £2000, but estimated by 
the single witness on the point for the defence, a gentleman, who, if he 
had “any bias,” Mr. Gray observes, “ it was in favour of the plaintiff,” 
at, as toa portion, “ from £100 to £140,” and as to the remainder, it 
“might,” says he, “cost £50, or £60, £100, or more ;” if, we repeat, 
we are correctly informed, that the arbitrator entirely disallowed this 
large portion of the plaintiff’s claim ;—then “ the real question at issue,” 
ultra the omission by the Dean and Chapter to’affix to the various con- 
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tracts their corporate seal, a trinket, the existence of which was pecu- 
liarly within their own knowledge, was, whether or not the plaintiff 
should be the loser of this serious outlay, hy reason of a foolish notion, 
that because Sir R. Smirke, the accredited agent of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, had furnished the original plan, the defendants ought to be deemed to 
have recognized and become responsible for the expense “ occasioned 
by its change.” Sir R. Smirke forgot that he had “ ever made or fur- 
nished” the first plan; and, in the confidence of oblivion, denied the 
fact, to which he afterwards deposed. Another mode of stating “ the 
real question at issue” is—Who ought, morally speaking, to have sus- 
tained the loss consequent on “ this change of plan,” the lay plaintiff, 
or the clerical defendants? This was the main issue to be tried; the 
defendants, in the result, were successful in point of law, the plaintiff 
is the sufferer in point of fact. Mr. Gray remarks:—“ It may be 
asked, why did not the defendants pay into court a sum of money upon 
account of the plaintiff’s extra work, occasioned by this change of plan ?” 
He answers the supposed inquiry, with the facility which always attends 
the solution of an imaginary question suggested bya preconceived belief; 
and refers us to Sir R. Smirke’s mistaken denial of the fact, that there 
had been any change of plan. But an important inference is obviously 
designed, viz. that the arbitrator has awarded “ a sum of money upon 
account of the plaintiff's extra work occasioned by this change of plan;” 
and this implied corollary we believe to be wholly unfounded. We are 


aassured, that Mr. BaARNEWALL DID NOT ALLOW, FOR THE LEGAL REASON 
BEFORE STATED, ONE FARTHING “ FOR THE PLAINTIFF'S EXTRA WORK OC- 


CASIONED BY THIS CHANGE OF PLAN,” ANDESTIMATED BY HIS WITNESSES AT 
NEARLY TWO THOUSAND PouNDS. We ask, would asingle member of the 
Chapter “ avail” himself, as a private gentleman, of a similar want of 
notice? Would he refuse to pay for “eatra work occasioned by a 
change of plan,” notified by his own architect to an individual employed 
to erect an organ in his music-hall or drawing-room? But the liber- 
ality of the Dean and Chapter of York may be measured by their 
estimate (half the sum paid into court) of the value of the plain- 
tif’s extra work not “ occasioned by” the “change” of Sir R. Smirke’s 
original plan. Five times the amount at which their “ generosity” fixed 
the sum was awarded by the arbitrator. The remainder of this letter 
is occupied by a discussion on the probability of the plaintiff's evidence. 
We refrained from impugning the testimony adduced by either party ; 
and we trust the omission to do so formed no ingredient in the charge 
Mr. Gray prefers against us of partiality. 

Our correspondent, in his sixth epistle, describes another alteration 
“ordered” by the Dean, (not, of course, under the sanction of the 
“corporate seal”), the expense attending which is calculated at only a 
difference between the parties of ten to one ; the gentleman who might 
have had “ a bias in favour of the plaintiff,” rejoicing in the unit. 

In his seventh letter, Mr. Gray directs the attention of his readers to 
additional extra work, the expense of which is not very accurately de- 
termined by the witnesses on either side. Our friend, who hada 
possible leaning towards the opponent of his employers, “ estimated this 
alteration at perhaps £30 or £40;” but he adds, with amiable uncer- 
tainty—“ T can’t undertake to say that £5 would not cover the expense, 
as I was not there.” 
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The eighth letter discloses a farther claim for ‘ extra work,” on ac- 
count of the lowering of the swell box from its original height, and its 
ultimate restoration to the same degree of elevation. The evidence of 
the several witnesses on this point, merely exemplifies the distinction 
between units and hundreds; the gentleman conjectured to be in the 
interest of the plaintiff, and known to be in the pay of the defendants, 
courageously taking his stand at the head of the numeration table. 
“ The impression,” observes Mr. Gray, “ which has been attempted to 
be conveyed, through the medium of the “ Musical World,” that there 
was a series of arbitrary and superfluous alterations, required by the 
Dean of York at his mere whim and caprice, must have been com. 
pletely removed.” A careful perusal of Mr. Gray’s pamphlet will, we 
think, convince an unprejudiced mind, that some of the alterations 
were rendered necessary by previous inconsiderateness ; and as to those 
connected with the lowering of the swell-box from, and afterwards 
elevating*it’to, its original height, a middle term, denoting the half-way 
house between thoughtlessness and folly, appears to us not inappropriate. 
Mr. Gray proceeds—“ Mr. Hill never intimated to Sir Robert Smirke, 
or to the Dean, that any of the alterations would occasion expense in 
extra work.” This isa great deal to vouch for onthe part of Mr. Gray, 
who was not present at all the interviews between Mr. Hill and these 
gentlemen. Sir R. Smirke is, beyond doubt, acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of mechanics ; and he would hardly have required any lengthened 
process of reasoning to demonstrate to him, that the alterations described 
by Mr. Gray must have been accompanied with, and (if we may be 
allowed a pleonasm) could not have been effected without, very con- 
siderable eapense. To be sure, the necessity for any outlay, in order 
to carry into effect the various changes of position which were adopted 
during the progress of the work, might have been innocently, or of set 
purpose, overlooked by the defendants and their agents. ‘ There are 
various sorts of blindness,” (says Ocellus Lucanus) “ among nations as 
among individuals. The first, and most pardonable, as well as that 
about which there is the least dispute, is not to see. But the most per- 
verse and incurable,” (continues he) “ is to see in a false light, and to 
attribute visible effects to other causes than those which in fact have 
produced them.” 

We had hoped to have compressed this article within such limits as 
would have enabled us not to recur to the subject in another number. 
We cannot, however, afford sufficient space for our remaining observa- 
tions; and must solicit the indulgence of our readers for the length 
to which we have been driven in self-defence. We can only plead, in 
extenuation, that our antagonist’s pamphlet consists of what Lord 
Brougham would term fifty-four mortal pages. We entertain no fear 
of arriving at a conclusion in our next impression. 





DEATH OF CHARLES NICHOLSON. 


Tr is with deep regret that we have to record the death of Mr. 
Nicholson, the eminent flute-player, who died on Monday mornin 
about three o’clock, after a long and painful illness, which termina’ 
in dropsy. 
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Mr. Nicholson (who was only just turned of forty-two) was born, we 
believe, at Liverpool; at least, his father resided there for many years ; 
and was a most excellent performer on the flute; his quality of tone 
became inherent in the son; particularly in adagio movements, or in 
playing simple national melodies—but it were arrogance in us to tell 
the public what kind of performer poor Nicholson was, for his style was as 
highly prized as it was well-known in every corner of the united king- 
dom. He published many valuable theoretical works on his instrument, 
as well as numerous fantasias, solos, concertos, &c., with and without 
piano-forte accompaniment. Would we could pause here ; but we feel 
it our duty to add, that he has left an aged mother who is nearly blind ; 
also a son and a daughter, both young, wholly unprovided for. 
Nicholson was of a convivial temperament, and like too many other 
geniuses, lived to-day, heedless of what the morrow might require. 

His friend Willman paid the most unremitted attention to him, to 
the last moment. It is already in contemplation to give a concert for 
the benefit of his bereaved parent and orphan children; when the 
Philharmonic band, will to a man, testify their esteem for the memory of 
one of the first flutists in Europe ; and one who was always ready to lend 
a helping hand to an indigent brother professor. It is but justice to 
state, that Dr. Elliotson was constant in his kind and gratuitous attend- 
ance on him; but he gave but faint hope of his recovery for some 
time back. His friends the Messrs. Collards, who published most of 
his music, as well as Addison and Beale, left him in want of nothing 
that their means afforded—but the die was cast, and Charles Nicholson 
isno more! Peace to his manes. 





REVIEW. 

‘ Gentle and lovely Form,’ a grand Cantata, as Sung at the Nobility’s Concerts. 
The Poetry by Mrs, Hemans. The Music composed and dedicated by 
special permission of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Alexandrina Victoria, by Caroline Honoria 
Campbell, Pianist by Appointment to her Roysl Highness the Princess 
Augusta Sophia. JEFFERYs. 

‘Les Delices du Bal? A brilliant set of Quadrilles as performed at the Nobili- 
ty’s Assemblies, and a grand Walz militaire. , Composed bg Caroline Honoria 
Campbell. JEFFERYS. 

We will be candid with the fair authoress of these publications, and say at once 

that we do not see much in them. We have the less hesitation in doing so, 

as no one who reads her title-pages (which we have copied verbatim) can 
doubt that the substantial part of success has been abundantly secured to her. 

Although obviously written for sale, these compositions are not without indi- 

cations of a capacity for better things. The authoress has been most successful 

in ‘ Les Delices du Bal,’ (when will it become the fashion to make use of one’s 
mother tongue upon these occasions?) The waltz, when played by a military 

Band we can conceive may be effective, although it would have lost nothing by 

a little more variety. 

‘Few Years Ago” Ballad written by T. H. Bayly, Esq. Sung by C. H. 
Purday. Composed by E. J. Loder. T. E, Purpay. 

The task of criticism is a very easy one with Mr. Loder. We have seldom 

any thing to do but cordially to thank him and pass on to the next comer. His 

last song was more remarkable for the sweetness, than the originality of its 
melody. The present has a large and equal portion of each of these charming 
and rarely united requisites. 
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SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH. SIGNoR BuCHER’s ConcERT.—This distinguished Flautist 
gave his annual concert in the Assembly Rooms, on Monday evening, and 
received the homage of a very full attendance. We need not enter into any 
particular examination of Signor Bucher’s qualifications, as these are admitted 
by all who have heard him to be of the highest order; it is enough for us to 
affirm that, while in power of tone he is inferior to Nicholson, in every other 
qualification, Nicholson must yield the palm to Bucher. In saying this we 
are quite aware that we run no small risk of the scorn or contempt of the 
London critics, who can no more believe that any man can approach Nicholson 
in any respect than that there can be two Paganinis. But we have given our 
deliberate opinion, and the oftener we listen to Bucher, the greater reason 
have we for maintaining it. We have given it, too, after frequent hearing of 
Nicholson, whose great powers we cordially attest—of Tulou, whose quiet style 
and neatness of execution are worthy of all admiration,—of Drouet, whose 
feats of execution are marvellous, and of Rudall, who is scarcely surpassed for 
the beautiful finish and expression of his performance. Thus we cannot help 
expressing our surprise that a writer in The Musical World, who affects to 
talk learnedly of living artists, should have coupled the name of Bucher 
with a monotonous player called Boehm, whom we heard some years ago at 
the Philharmonic, and dismissed him as unworthy of farther notice as a per. 
former, because, forsooth, his tone compared with that of Nicholson, was thin, 
Why, what would become of Paganini if tone were so supreme a qualification? 
Surely, mind has something to do in the formation of a great player ; we have 
no hesitation, therefore, in affirming that this is the pervading feature of the 
compositions as well as performances of Signor Bucher. His knowledge of 
the orchestra is excellent, and indeed what might be expected from one 
brought up in the Reicha school; and the difficulties with which his solo 
passages are interspersed, in deference to ear-amateurs, have a meaning and 
effect very different from those of the generality of compositions for the flute, 
His Fantasia, on the fine melody, ‘ Qual mesto genito,’ is an excellent example 
of what we have just said ; and his performance was all that we could wish. 
It was brilliant and highly finished, full of that lofty and impassioned expres- 
sion so characteristic of the Italian artist. His more popular piece, however, 
the favourite ‘ Witches Dance,’ which abounds with infinite variety of charac- 
ter, was received with rapturous applause, and, but for the exhaustion of the 
performer, would have been called for a second time. A very youthful piano- 
forte player, a Miss Hamilton, made her debut, in a Concerto of Hummel’s, 
with considerable success. We have only room to notice here the first appear- 
ance of Mrs. W. Corrie; but as we cannot congratulate her upon any remark- 
able qualifications as a vocalist, we are unwilling to enter upon particulars— 
Edinburgh Observer. 


[We insert the above article, (notwithstanding the petulant passage respect- 
ing ourselves,) because we greatly admire Mr. Bucher, and are exceedingly 
glad to see that his talents are appreciated by the Edinburgh public. What 
the writer says of us is not worth noticing in so far as we are concerned, but 
it may be remarked as a specimen of that ill-natured and invidious spirit, s0 
often met with in our periodical, especially provincial, criticism, which cannot 
find merit in one object without endeavouring to discover the want of it in 
another. Comparisons are proverbially odious ; and so is criticism consisting 
of comparisons. No truly great artist ever feels pleasure at being exalted at 
the expense of his brethren : and M. Bucher’s character will not be heightened 
by attempts to disparage that of any other performer. As to poor M. Boehm 
we are really sorry for him. After having been heard by this Edinburgh Aris- 
tarchus at the Philharmonic, and “ dismissed as unworthy of farther notice,” 
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what on earth is to become of the unhappy flute-blower? He has nothing for 
it now, poor man, but, like the despairing Scottish swain, to “‘ break his reed 
and never whistle mair.” He is, in truth, as completely done for, as was Mr. 
Hoby the boot-maker, of St. James’s Street, when a magnanimous ensign of a 
marching regiment annihilated him by the announcement that he had with- 
drawn his custom. 

In regard to ourselves, we did not deliver an opinion, but stated a fact. 
What we said was ;—“ Furstenau, the friend of Weber, and his companion, 
in his visit to England, exhibited the talents of an accomplished performer. 
But his tone, though brilliant, was thin, and he was thrown into the shade by 
Nicholson. The same thing has happened in regard to Boehm, Bucher, and 
other foreign visitors, With all their merits, the comparative poverty of their 
tone has never been satisfactory to English ears.” We coupled Boehm and 
Bucher together, merely in mentioning a well known fact, respecting their 
tone, the quality of which is not so generally pleasing in England, as that of 
Nicholson. On their comparative merits we did not think it necessary to give 
any opinion. We may now say, however, that we, too, heard M. Boehm, and 
happen to know that some of the very best judges in London thought, as we 
did, that he was a very accomplished and charming player. In short, it 
ought never to be forgotten that modesty and good-nature are essential ele- 
ments of true criticism, as well as knowledge and acuteness ; and that it is 
neither graceful nor becoming to ery, 

“T am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth, let ro dog bark." 





IRELAND. 


Dusiin.—The Anacreontic Society, which is the oldest musical association 
in Dublin, having been established above a century, gave a concert in the 
Rotunda, on the 20th instant. The principal vocalists were, the Misses Searle, 
Miss Rogers, Signors De Begnis and Sapio, with Messrs. Hudson and M‘Ghie. 
And the solo instrumentalists were, Messrs. Bochsa, (Harp) Barton & Pigott, 
(violin and violoncello) and Flute, Mr. Wilkinson. Mr. Barton led, Mr, Wil- 
kinson conducted. The selection was from Mozart, Cherubini, Rossini, Sac- 
chini, Auber, &e., and the company, which was numerous and fashionable, 
retired gratified with their entertainment. 

In addition to the above, there are in Dublin a Choral and a Philharmonic 
Society, and a Glee and Catch Club, called ‘ The Beefsteak Club,’ of all whose 
proceedings we hope from time to time to give regular reports. 





PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 


LiveRPooL.—A grand selection of sacred music has been performed here 
at the Royal Amphitheatre, under the superintendance of Mr. George Holden. 
The principal vocal performers engaged for the occasion were, Miss Clara 
Novello, Miss Hardman, Mr. Machin, and Mr. Walton. The band, which was 
extremely numerous, and embraced the whole of our local professional talent, 
was led by Mr. Aldridge. ‘The choral department was effectively supplied from 
the Liverpool Choral Society. The house was crowded in every part. The 
boxes presented an elegant display of fashion, and amongst the company then 
assembled, we observed several of the first families in Liverpool. 

The first part opened with Beethoven’s grand symphony in D. Imme- 
diately following the start, a slight falter was perceptible; but the well- 
marked and emphatic bowing of Mr. Aldridge quickly reduced everything to 
order, and the band, from that moment, worked like one perfect piece of ma- 
chinery. The symphony, taken altogether, was beautifully played. Mr. 
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Walton then stood forward for Handel’s song from the Redemption, ‘ Lord, 
remember David.’ This air was given with great taste and neatness of exe. 
cution. Novello’s air, ‘The Infant’s Prayer,’ introduced Miss Clara Novello 
to the audience. Nothing could be more delightful than the sweet and un. 
affected simplicity with which she sang this composition. Anything like 
laboured embellishment would have been entirely out of taste ; such, therefore, 
she carefully eschewed, and she had her meed of praise in a unanimous burst 
of applause. The choral motett ‘Quod quod in orbe’ (Hummel) was well 
sung. Mr. Machin, a vocalist of deserved popularity, sang the scena ‘The 
Last Man,’ by W. H. Calcott. Miss Hardman, of Manchester, made her first 
essay for the evening in Handel’s popular air, ‘ Angels ever bright and fair, 
with the preceding recitative. It would be hardly fair to criticise Miss Hard- 
man’s performance minutely, for she was evidently nervous. The highest 
genius might under such circumstances, fail; yet was Miss Hardman’s per. 
formance, on the whole, creditable. Rossini’s prayer from ‘ Moses in Egypt,’ 
was next given; the chorale, ‘Oh, happy and blest,’ from St. Paul, being re- 
served, to avoid bringing Miss Novello on in two consecutive pieces. The prayer 
was altogether beautifully sung, the first solo by Mr. Machin, the second by 
Mr. Walton. Mendelssohn’s chorale from St. Paul followed: the chorus 
singers executed their task with great precision, and gave the fullest effect to 
this fine composition. Miss Clara Novello sang ‘From mighty kings’ splen- 
didly. We were unprepared for the marked improvement which she evinced 
in this performance. The great complaint against her has hitherto been, want 
of energy and animation. She has, however, been studying in a good school 
of late,—or the criticisms which have been put forth on her style have not 
been thrown away upon her. It is pretty evident, from the style in which she 
executed this beautiful composition, that the highest honours are within her 
reach, if she will but give for their attainment the requisite exertion. The au- 
dience testified their admiration by a unanimous encore. Pfeffel’s grand 
chorus, ‘Jehovah to thee,’ &c. most effectively brought the first part to a con- 
clusion. 

Spohr’s overture to the first act of the Last Judgment, was the opening to 
the second part. It was played in a manner that did great credit to every 
performer. Cherubini’s trio, ‘Et incarnatus,’ followed. As far as the per- 
formance is concerned we may designate it as only “so so.” Itwas, however, 
warmly applauded. Miss Hardman rallied in Handel’s air ‘ Rejoice greatly,’ 
from the Messiah, which she sang with great spirit. Guglielmi’s ‘ Gratias 
agimus,’ by Miss Clara Novello, with a clarinet obligato by Mr. Stubbs, was 
the gem of the evening. Mr. Stubbs added much to the effect by the very ju- 
dicious and able manner in which he executed his part of the performance. 
The piece was rapturously applauded on its repetition. A selection from Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul brought the talents of the choristers favourably 
before the audience, and well they acquitted themselves. Miss Dutton sang 
the recitative part with neatness and propriety. Mr. Machin’s execution of 
the air from Handel’s Redemption, “ He layeth the beams of his chambers,’ 
stands forth as a portion of the evening’s performance, to be spoken of in the 
warmest terms of commendation. The encore which followed was a complete 
burst of enthusiasm. Zingarelli’s ‘ Laudate’ was sung by Mr. Walton and 
chorus. The piece evidently taxed Mr. Walton’s powers, but he went through 
it ina manner that entitles him to credit. Into the chorus ‘ Gloria Patri,’ the 
choristers threw all their energies, and the effect was magnificent. ‘ With 
verdure clad,’ from Haydn’s Creation, was delightfully sung by Miss Novello. 
Neukomm’s grand finale, ‘ Make a joyful noise to the Lord, was also the finale 
. the performances of this evening, to which it formed an appropriate con- 
clusion, 

We must not omit to award our meed of praise to Mr, Aldridge, for the very 
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able manner in which he led the band on this oceasion. Nor must we forget 
Mr. Jackson’s able management of his instrument, on which so much oeca= 
sionally depended. The concert passed off with great éclat, and the public 
will be not less obliged to Mr. Holden for the high musical treat which he has 
afforded to them, than gratified that the experiment has so well answered his 
expectations.—Liverpool Courier. 


MancuEsteR.—( Professional Subscription Concert.)—Parr I. Overture, 
Semiramide ; Rossini.—Song, Mr. Walton, ‘ The Forester,’ B. Hime.—Duet, 
Miss Sykes and Mr. Walton, ‘Time has not thinn’d ;’ Jackson.—Song, Mr. 
Grimshaw, ‘ Oft let me wander ;’ Spofforth.—Trio Concertante, Messrs. Weiss, 
E. Sudlow, and Rudersdorff, (flute, tenor, and guitar); Rudersdorff.—Song, 
Miss Sykes, ‘ Now with grief no longer bending ;’ Rossinii—Glee, Miss Sykes, 
Messrs. Malone, Walton, and Grimshaw, ‘The Deserter’s Meditations ;’ Dr. 
Clark. Part II. Overture to Der Freischutz, Weber.—Duet, Messrs. Walton, 
and Grimshaw, ‘ Flow gently, Deva; Parry.—Song, Miss Sykes, ‘Tell me my 
heart ;? Bishop.—Concerto, ‘ Mr. C. J. Warriner, (Pianoforte) ; J. B. Cramer. 
—Glee, Miss Sykes, Messrs. Malone, Walton, and Grimshaw, ‘O Nanny wilt 
thou gang with me ;’ Dr. Clark.—Song, Mr. Walton, ‘ When the sails were 
unfurl’d ;’ C. Smiti.—Trio, Miss Sykes, Messrs. Walton and Grimshaw, ‘ Vas 
dasi via di qua;? Martini. 

Our public-spirited friends, the professional directors of the new eoncert, 
prepared on Monday evening last an intellectual treat of no ordinary interest. 
The overture to Der Freischutz met with a unanimous encore. Mr. Walton 
sang Hime’s ballad ‘The Forester,’ and we did not detect aught amiss in his 
intonation ; if occasionally the purity of a fine voice be marred by our change- 
ful climate, unkind or severe remark is unjustifiable. Singing out of tune is 
an evil of more serious and permanent magnitude ; and even that is not so 
much matter of reprehension as of pity, inasmuch as correctness of ear, though 
in some measure susceptible of acquisition and improvement, is chiefly a gift 
of nature. Whatever may be Mr. Walton’s capabilities as a solo singer, his 
glee singing is admirable. We thought so generally, but especially in Jack- 
son’s beautiful duet, ‘ Time has not thinn’d my flowing hair” Mr. Grimshaw 
sang Spofforth’s ‘Oft let me wander’ in his usual manner. A little grace, 
ease, and elegance, are yet wanting in addition to his more heavy and powerful 
requisites ; mass, solidity, roundness of tone, though absolutely essential to a 
fine bass singer, yet require the relief which flexibility of voice and tasteful 
management only can impart. Mr. Weiss played a very delightful concerto 
on the flute; in tone, execution, freedom, and brilliancy, there was nothing 
deficient. Parry’s duet, ‘ Flow gently, Deva,’ was chastely and prettily sung, 
but in the succeeding composition, ‘Tell me, my heart,’ appropriated by Mr. 
Sykes, the accompaniments were injudicious. We must not omit to notice the 
first public effort of Mr. C. J. Warriner as a piano-forte player. It was a very 
correct performance, and sometiing must be allowed for the excitement and 
trepidation inseparable from a first appearance. As an organist, or even as @ 
violinist, we know him better, and few succeed admirably on more than one 
instrument. Dr. Clarke’s 4-voice glee ‘O Nannie,’ was sung charmingly ; 
instead of mere noise, without sense or feeling, the selection of voices was as~ 
sisted, not overpowered, by the instrumentalists, and the glee, sung sotto voce 
throughout, was every thing we could have wished. Taken altogether, this 
has proved a highly satisfactory concert.—Manchester Times. 

Botton Harmonic SocieTy.—The last concert for the season was given 
here on Wednesday the 15th instant; the room was crowded on the occasion. 
The principal vocalists were Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Mr. Machin, Mr. Barlow, 
Mr. Walton, and Mr. Sheldrick. Mr. A. Ward led the band in an able 
manner, and Mr. R. Andrews presided at the grand pianoforte. 
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Vocat Concerts.—AT the last of these concerts for the present season, given 
on Monday, the new Oratorio of Spohr, (“ The Crucifixion,”’ ) was performed for 
the first time in this country. The constant readers of “ The Musical World” 
will recollect an analytical description of the whole oratorio having appeared 
in Nos. 26 and 28 of this work. This Review was at once so comprehensive 
and complete, that any farther remark upon the character of the music would, 
upon the present occasion, be superfluous. The following observation how. 
ever, made by Mr. Gauntlett in the course of his strictures upon the Oratorio, 
must, we should suppose, have suggested itself to every reflecting listener on 
Monday evening, who is intimate with the compositions of this delightful 
writer, and then heard the “ Crucifixion,” for the first time. The first cir. 
cumstance (he says) which will strike the hearer of the oratorio, is, the repe- 
tition of much that Spohr has before given to the public. The work fails to 
awaken that freshness of sensation, which is the most unerring indication of 
genius in its highest form, The composer has long suffered under the impu- 
tation of self-imitation —a Narcissus-like unceasing contemplation, a “ weep- 
ing himself away in memory of his own beauty”—and although we are pre- 
pared to admit, that the individual and marked peculiarity of his style, the 
terse phrases of his rhythm, always carried on with the most quaker-like regu- 
larity, the symmetrical arrangement of his parts, and the dispositions of his 
harmony, clear and powerful as a sunbeam, are characteristics which promi- 
nently distinguish his compositions from all other writers ;—still, it is a mat. 
ter of surprise and regret that so eminent a composer should so often excite 
the mind to reminiscences of his former triumphs—not only in the details and 
execution of the different movements, but particularly in the melody. Take, 
for example, in the oratorio under notice, the first chorus,—soft and gentle in 
its character as sunset clouds. The first theme strongly reminds the hearer 
of the delicate and translucent melody, in the opera of “ Der Vampyr” (“From 
the ruin’s topmost tower”); but setting Marschner aside, after deducting sun- 
dry phrases from the trio in A flat, sung by Inez, Alonzo, and Vasquez in the 
finale to the first act of “ Der Alchymist,” and from the bass song, “ Va 
sbramando”? in the “ Faust,” it would puzzle the composer himself to calcu. 
late the surplus. It is, in truth, simply delicious—inimitable ; and has all 
that gentleness and tenderness about it, with which Spohr well knows how to 
grace his compositions of this character. But has it not been given to the 
194)" long before, as Spohr loved to write it, and we to hear it ?”” (Vol. 2, p. 

The integral character of the “ Crucifixion ” we take to be not strictly epic, 
as regards the true school of Oratorio composition; but dramatic, if not 
melodramatic, although not in the depreciating sense in which that term is 
frequently applied: moreover it wants continuity, with consistency as a whole ; 
and individually as regards certain portions: we refer to the songs of the 
Maries, and to some of the chorusses of the disciples ; more particularly how- 
ever, to the chorus of Priests and the people, ‘ Upon us be his blood,’ with the 
song ‘Oh, mother! hide thy tearful eye,” which can scarcely be thought cone 
sistent, or characteristic. Nevertheless all the soprani chorusses, (which are 
gems in the work); the trio in the second act, for females ‘Jesus, heavenly 
master ;’ the song, “ Tears of Sorrow ;’ and a recitative by Judas Iscariot, are 
greatly redeeming points, and will, of themselves, make every listener turn 
his back on his own objections. The earthquake scene is prodigiously fine ; 
but (perhaps unavoidably so) much like what we have before heard from the 
same fine writer. 

The Oratorio was very admirably performed; Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Seguin, 
and Miss Hawes were encored in the trio; and deservedly, for their task was 
not an easy one, and they executed it to the perfect satisfaction of the whole 
audience. Mr. Balfe sang the solo, ‘ Tears of Sorrow,’ most beautifully ; Mr. 
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Hawkins, who is an excellent reader, took the part of Mr. Francis, as well as 
his own, and executed both with much credit to himself. The same compli- 
ment of superior singing must also be extended to Messrs. Hobbs and Bellamy’ 
who sustained their several parts to the full extent of their ablilities: with the 
former singer, these were called into action, for he had some arduous recita- 
tives to deliver ; and with the latter (Mr. Bellamy) if he was overpowered by 
the accompaniments—a prevailing fault in modern writing, he was to be 
readily excused. Mr. Turle performed his task upon the organ with more 
than his usual ability. Ifthe whole oratorio do not become a stock piece at 
the festivals, many of the movements in it assuredly will. 

SocreTA ARMONICA.—The first of this series of concerts for the present 
season, took place last Monday evening. The singers engaged were Mrs. 
Shaw and Miss Birch, Messrs. Brizzi ;and H. Phillips. As we were not 
present, we merely subjoin the programme of performance. 

Part I. Symphony (Pastorale) Beethoven.—Duetto, Signor Brizzi and Mr. 
Phillips, ‘ Dove vai,’ Rossinii—Preghiera, Mrs. Shaw, ‘ Cielo,’ Lindpainter.— 
Air, Mr. Phillips, ‘ Resound ye hills,’ Calcott.—Larghetto affettuoso, ‘ Allegro 
Passionato Marcia e Rondo Giocoso ;? pianoforte, Mr. Forbes (with orchestral 
accompaniments), Weber.—Duetto, Mrs. Shaw and Miss Birch, ‘ Lasciami, 
non t’ascolto,’ Rossini—Finale, ‘ Oh, ciel,’ the solos by Miss Birch, Mrs. 
Shaw, Signor Brizzi and Mr. Phillips, Rossini, Part II. Overture, ‘ Oberon,’ 
Weber.—Cantata, Miss Birch, ‘Mad Bess,’ Purcell_—Adagio and rondo, 
bizarre, violin, Mr. Mori, Molique.—Recit. and Air, Mr. Phillips, ‘The 
husbandman,’ (Seasons) Haydn.—Ballad, Mrs. Shaw, ‘ My childhood hours 
farewell,’ (Fair Rosamond) Barnett.—Terzetto,* Miss Birch, Signor Brizzi, 
and Mr. Phillips, ‘Quel Sembiante,’ Rossini—Overture, ‘ Anacreon,’ Cheru- 
bini. Mr. Mori led—Mr. Forbes conducted. 

EASTERN ATHEN2ZUM, STEPNEY.—March 21st. A selection of music from 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ was performed in the lecture room to a full audience. Mr. 
C, Hart and Mr. Peck presided at the piano-forte. The singers were Messrs, 
C. and R, Hart, Mr. Peck, Mr. Lewis, Mrs. Peck, Mrs. Pearce, the Misses 
Fuller, and Miss Rhodes. Mr. C. Hart was very successful in the recitative 
and air, ‘Comfort ye my people,’ &c.; as was also Mr. R. Hart in the solo 
‘The people that walked in darkness.’ Miss Rhodes was most deservedly en- 
cored in the recitative and air, ‘He was cut off,’ and ‘ But thou didst not 
leave.’ This young lady, with a little practice, will become a favourite with 
the musical public. Mrs. Pearce was much applauded in the recitative ‘ There 
were shepherds,” which she executed in a pleasing and chaste manner. The 
chorusses went remarkably well. Many of the west-end gentry are accus- 
tomed to look down on the intellect and pursuits of the inhabitants of the 
eastern part of the metropolis ; but they ought to be informed that the plays 
of Shakspeare and the music of Handel are more frequently performed in the 
East of London than they are at the West. 





MUSICAL LECTURES, 


Lonpon INsTITUTION.—On the evening of Thursday the 23rd instant, Mr. 
Gauntlett delivered, in the theatre attached to this noble institution, the second 
of his series of Lectures on the rise and progress of Ecclesiastical Music. The 
lecturer gave an outline of the history of the great school of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
with a biographical notice of its illustrious founder, Willaert, and his succes- 
sors, Andreas and John Gabrieli, the latter of whom was the great contempo- 
rary of Palestrina. Mr. Gauntlett then proceeded to the consideration of the 
Roman school during the same period. Palestrina succeeded Constanza Festa, 
who was the composer of the well-known madrigal, ‘Down in a flowery vale,’ 
and who may be not unaptly compared with the English Farrant. Allusion 
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was made to the legend respecting the Missa Pape Marcelle, and evidence 
adduced to prove that it was not under the circumstances detailed in that pre. 
tended occurrence, but by the genius displayed in his productions, that Pales. 
trina preserved the practice of part-writing and singing in the Church. The 
English composers were then brought under the notice of his audience, and 
their peculiar excellencies and prominent characteristics pointed out. Mp, 
Gauntlett was ably supported by a very efficient and unusually numerous 
choir, which consisted of Masters W. and J. Coward, Messrs. Hawkins, Fran. 
cis, Hobbs, J. Lord, Bradbury, and J. O. Atkins, The organ, erected for the 
occasion, contains two sets of pedal pipes, extending to the CCC, or 16-feet 
pipe. The illustrations were taken from the writings of the Venetian, Roman, 
and English schools, and consisted of the following compositions: ‘ Hymn to 
the Virgin, seven voices,’ John Gabrieli; ‘Father of Heaven,’ (Judas Macca 
beus) Handel; Gloria in excelsis,’ Palestrina; ‘We have heard with our 
ears,’ Ditto ; -‘ Speret Israel,’ Orlando di Lasso’; ‘Godjis gone up with a merry 
noise,’ Croft; ‘Lord for thy tender mercies’ sake,’ Tallis or Farrant ; ‘Like 
as a father pitieth his children,’ Boyce ; Bow thine ear,’ Bird; ‘Hosanna to 
‘the son of David,’ Orlando Gibbons. The accomplished vocalists we have 
named, who are familiar with the best church compositions, did ample 
justice to the above selection, which includes many of the noblest specimens 
of the Alla Capella style. Mr. Hobbs sang the solo from ‘ Judas Maccabeus’ 
with great delicacy and feeling ; and Mr. Hawkins was very successfu! in his 
conception and execution of the solo taken from the anthem composed by 
Boyce for the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. Mr. Gauntlett, who pre 
sided at the organ, rendered himself, in the delivery of the lecture, distinctly 
audible to a very crowded audience, and was greeted with marked testimonials 
of approval, as were his able coadjutors in the vocal department. 


F On the Ith March, a Lecture on Sacred Music was delivered by Mr.C.Hart, 
in the Theatre of the Eastern Institution, Hackney-road. ‘The lecturer was 
very favourably received by a crowded audience. His remark, that at the 
Reformation, the founders of the Protestant Church, in opposing ‘ Papistrie, 
were themselves amenable to the charge of fanaticism, in rejecting the choral 
services of the Catholic Church, was almost unanimously applauded. The 
lecturer hoped the day was at hand when we should have, in the Establish- 
ment, better music and more of it, than at present constitutes that portion of 
our service. On the above occasion, a Miss Rhodes, a very young lady, made 
her first appearance in public as a singer, and gave some of Handel and Hay- 
dn’s songs in a highly creditable manner. By the bye, it was not John Milton 
the poet who composed the tune called ‘ York,’ as asserted by Mr. Hart, but 
the poet’s father. The great bard was a musician, and, as is well known, 2 
performer on the organ, but if he did ever compose any music, none of it has 
descended to us, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


New OrGAN.—A new organ has just been erected in the Unitarian Chapel, 
Hackney, and does great credit to its builder, Mr. Walker of Holborn, Mr. 
Turle presided at the opening. 

MeELopists’ Ctus.—The third dinner of this society took place yesterday 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. In the course of the evening the Honorary 
Secretary (Mr. Parry) read the report of the committee relative to the songs 
sent in, as candidates for the premium offered by the club, which amounted to 
two hundred and seventeen. The committee sent four to the Duke of Sussex, 
that His Royal Highness might select one, to be set to music, for a silver 
goblet. The song fixed on by His Royal Highness as best calculated for 4 
convivial society, was an anacreoxtic one, written by Mrs. Cornwall Baron 
Wilson, The club decided on presenting elegant silver medals to the authors 
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of the three next songs, who proved to be G. E. Imman, Esq., John Garwood, 
Esq., and J. W. Burgon, Esq. 

Miss Woodyatt and Mr. Parry Jun. sang at a concert at Bath, on Tuesday. 
Madame Caradori Allan, and Messrs, Bennett and Parry Jun. sing at a 
concert at Birmingham on Monday next. 

St. GEORGE’s CHAPEL, LonpoNn Roap.—Last Sunday, being Easter Sun- 
day, was a high festival with the Catholic Church. Haydn’s fine choral Mass, 
(No. 6) was performed at the above chapel; and, with due allowance for the 
present condition of the choirs, it was got through very effectively. The com- 

oser has imitated himself a good deal in parts of it, which appear to have 
been modelled on the parallel movements of his Fourth. It contains, however, 
some master-strokes. Among these is the opening adagio, one of those fervid 
pieces of inspiration for which Haydn's adagios are so celebrated. ‘The Credo” 
contains a lovely andante; and for unity and grandeur of effect the allegro 
of the ‘Dona nobis’ is equal to any thing of the kind in Haydn or Mozart. 
These are but a few of the vivid touches, with which, notwithstanding the 
above drawback, the Mass abounds. Mrs. Fitzwilliam was the soprano. If 
her voice is not of the very first quality, it is yet sweet, and her taste unex- 
ceptionable. She was well seconded by Miss Jackson, an amateur we believe, 
or at least a Very youthful professor, and as far as her performance of Sunday 
enabled us to judge, we should say a promising one. Mr. Nixon’s clever and 
spirited Offertorium in E, ‘ Victima Paschali,’ was well sung, (we know not 
by whom) although it would have lost nothing by a little more steadiness in 
the choruss—Our chapel singers are much neglected by the public, and con- 
sequently by the press. How is this? Is it because they are above the pre- 
vailing taste for florid vulgarity and noise? We take this opportunity of 
mentioning another,—Miss Sommerville, whom, in our native ballad style, 
we hold to have searcely a superior. Like Mrs. Fitzwilliam, her voice is not 
remarkable either for its compass or power, although its quality is sweet; the 
charm of her singing lying in the fervid and almost infantine simplicity of her 
style. Her chapel singing is greatly superior to the style by which she is 
publicly known—the theatrical. As we notified a few weeks since, we shall 
recur to this subject from time to time. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An AMATEUR FLUTE PLAYER upon the first opportunity. 

Spohr's new Oratorio of “ The Crucifixion.” —“ A Minor Canon,” and * A MAN WITH 
TENDER Ears,” have sent ns wicked epigrams upon the new Oratorio, which was performed 
last Monday evening. We request our correspondents will accept an apology (upon two 
grounds) for not inserting their squibs. The first, because we cannot bring ourselves to 
sanction the smallest slight offered to a noble genius, whose productions have made “ our 
hearts burn within us,” from admiration and delight; and secondly, from a private motive, 
hot necessary to be explained. D. H. next week. 

Operas, Concerts, Sc. for the ensuing week. 
Monday, April 3rd.... Philharmonic, Hanover Square. 
Tuesday, 4th ..... ...King’s Theatre. Drury Lane, an Opera. 
Thursday, 6th ........Fifth Classical Chamber Concert, Willis’s Rooms, Evening. 
Drury Lane, an Opera. 
St. James’s Theatre ..‘ The Postilion,’ every night. 


Benefit Concerts for April. 
Mr. Bellamy, evening, Hanover Square Rooms 
Mr. Ribas, Ditto, Ditto ‘ 
Mr. Elliason’s, ditto, St. James's Theatre 
Royal Society of Musicians, Freemason’'s Hall, 99th Anniversary 
Miss L. Myers, evening, Hanover Square Rooms 
Mr. Vaughan, ditto, Ditto 
Mrs, Alfred Shaw and Miss Broadhurst, morning, Ditto 
Messrs. T. Cooke and Grattan Cooke, morning, Concert Room, Opera House 
Miss Cooper, evening, Hanover Square Rooms 
Miss Clara Novello, ditto, Hanover Square Rooms 
Mr. King, ditto, vocal, Ditto 
We shall willingly insert any Announcement of Benefit Concerts for the ensuing month that 
we may have omitted. 
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WEEKLY List or NEw PuBLicaTIONs. 


PIANO-FORTE. 
Auber’s Overture to Le Philtre, 
arranged as Juet, (Flute, Vio- 
lin, Violoncello, ad lib.) by J. 
Mazzing hi eoecccoce D’ALMAINE 
Barnett O. ) Airs from Fair Rosa- 
mond, for Piano-forte , with Flute 
ad lib. by W. H. Callcott 
Burrowes. Select Airs from Mer- 
cntonte’s if “ee (Flute Ac- 
.+..D'ALMAINE 


‘sicales, 12 Books, in a folio . ‘ 
Conservative Quadrilles. J. Weip- 
rt 


Guaeesii 5 eee: P 
Herz (H.)L’Entrée des Bayadéres, 
from the opera of La Bayadére. 
CHAPPELL 
Grand M arch, performed 
at the Conservative Dinners..D’ALMAINE 
Hiunten. Suisse et Tyrol—No. 1. 
Théme Tyrolien............++ CHAPPELL 
Kalliwoda. Galopades célébres, 


No. 1 
Krakoviak in Bennyowski. 
senberg ‘ 
Little’s Hungarian Waltz. Vars. MILLS 
Les Brillaus. 1st Set of Quadrilles, 
by T. Brown, King’s Theatre. .CRAMER 
London and Birmingham Railway 
Quadrilles. W. H. Wilkes ....OLLIVIER 
Meves (Aug.) “ Ah bella a me ri- 
tOFNO” ...00 
Marschan. Le. Rendez-vous de 
Strauss et de Lanner—Grand 
Divertimento sur des motifs de 
ces compositeurs, op. 57 Bo 
Les — Valses bril- 
lantes, o . Ditto 
Merriott ( ‘dwin) ag Fairy Boat 
for small hands, No.]........ D’ALMAINE 
The Village Bells, No. 2..Dirro 
Musard. 19th Set of Quadrilles, 
2Qist Set of Ditto, Le Car- 
nival de 1837 
Weber. ‘I Passionati,” Rondo 
ME ORO sc ccninsaseseey nes WESSEL 
VOCAL. 
A nice little man. Song, Blewitt DDALMAINE 
Bill Jones. Song, G.H. Rodwell Dirro 
Come, love. Song, Ditto 
Corsair. (‘The) J. 4. Morris, Alban 
Croft... 
Does thy memory still cherish. J. 
A. Morris, Alban Croft 
er girl. J.A. aan Alban 
Cc 


LonsDALE 


I 

In the coral. caves. “S. aa Mortis, 

Alban €fof D 

—* vt the sea. "Song, Ss. 
elson 

Mary, though’ Wwe part, J. A. Mor- 


JEFFERYS 





ris, Alban Croft oovcccces PLATT 

Mason (‘Thomas, jun.) Napoleon’s 

farewell to France ; Sweet Ellen; 

Dark-eyed Beauty ; The Night- 

ingale; No more, dear Volley ; ; 

Sweet silver moon . .NOVELLO 
O'er silver seas. Ballad, G. i. 

Rodwell -»D'ALMatyg 
Rosy liquor om bring. ‘Song, 

. Rod 


2 


FOREIGN VOCA L. 
Bellini. Sorgi o Padre e la figlia, 
Romanza --MILLs 
Donizetti. ‘+ Non ti sprezza e se 
Jo credi,?? Dutt ....cccccves «+» LONSDALE 
Gabussi. Il Contrabandiere, Du- 
etto + «CHAPPELL 
Niedermeyer. “ E pena * troppo 
barbara,’’ Duet +» LONSDALE 
Pacini. ’Pelegrin da "Palestina. 
Romanza, Ivanhoe 
Ah, di gioia aprirsi. 
Ditto 
Ah, tu lo guida. ” 
Ditto 


Sola's 7th Set of Italian Songs. 
Voice, ee a .Cocks 
G 


The Spanish lady. Song, Guitar 
Accompt. by Pelzer «CHAPPELL 
SACRED. 
Burrowes, Family Hymns, newly 
arranged and selected for Voice 
and Piano-forte ........... + «+ CHAPPELL 
Carnaby (Dr.) Come hither.Anthem MIL.s 
-— a heart panted, Ditto Dirro 
ee (E.) Children’s Hymns, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Baerman. 10 Solos for Clarionet WEssEL 
Beethoven. Sonata, op. 17, Piano- 
forte and Violin, or Flute...... Ewer 
—— Ditto, op. 47, Ditto ....D1rro 
Clinton. Op. 14, Trio from Kreut- 
zer and Krommer, 2 Flutes and 
Piano-forte 
Drouet’s 3 Grand Fantasias on 
“ >T were vain to tell ;"* Haydn’s 
Hymn; and Weber ‘slast Waltz. 
Flute and Piano-forte 
Herz, Tulou, aud Forde's 5 Trios 
for Piano-forte, Flute, and Bass Cocks 
Hamilton’s Dictionary of 2000 Ita- 
lian, French, German, English, 
and other musical terms, with 
significations ......ccccsesees 
4th edition of Catechism 
on Thorough Bass... ........ 
and André’s Introduction 
tothe use of the Pedals in Organ 
playing 
Miller’ s Vars. on ** Sul margine,” 
Flute and Piano-forte Cc 
The Tuner’s Companion. F. Done BALLS 
Worzischek and Merk. Grand 
Rond. Brill. Piano-forteand Vio- 
loncello, op. 8 ....+++++++0+ee+DITTO 


Ditto 


——* 
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